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Lcsmamanciomial May Pole Dance, Bowerman School, Springfield, Mo. 


The Victor will help you 
with your playground exercises 


When you plan the exercises for your playground, let the Victor 
help you. It “pe furnish all the music for folk dances, games, 
alisthenics, and all other exercises. 

The Victor keeps right on with its work with the children 
through the entire summer. School books, 
maps, globes,and other equipment are locked 
up until the Fall, but the Victor is of use 
every day on the playgrounds. 

It is because of its varied uses and all- 
around efficiency in every branch of school 
work—outdoors as well as indoors—that the 
Victor has become such an essential part of 
the school equipment, It is today installed 
in the schools of more than 1200 different 
cities, in many of these in every school 
building 





A puggertion for graduating classes of high 
schools: There i isno finer reme mb irance a gre ad- 
uating class can leave with its school than a 
Victor. Why not suggest it to them? 











Write to us for booklets 
and full information about 
the Victor in the schools. 
, We will gladly arrange fora 

60 Victor SV " demonstration right in your 
$60 special quotation school or on the playground. 
to schools only 


The horncan be removed — Educational Department 
and the instrument securely 





iocked to protect it from dust Victor Talking HIS MASTERS VOICE 
and promiscuous use by irre- ‘ ; ; 
sponsible people. Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Portland, Oregon 
Portsmouth School Garden at Planting Time. Winner of First Prize for 
Gardens Smaller than 11,000 Square Feet. Sixteen Gardens in 
Competition. Area, 67x 110. Number of Children, 80 





Portland, Oregon 


Portsmouth School Garden Exhibit at the Vegetable Exhibition, all Twenty- 
five Gardens Competing, Winner of $25 Cup for Best Exhibit 
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Glencoe School Garden at Planting Time. Winner of Second Prize in 
Class One—Large Gardens. Area, 150 Feet Square. Number 
of Children, 1,200 





JUDGING DAY, GLENCOE SCHOOL GARDEN 
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Portland, Oregon 


VIEW TAKEN FROM REAR ON JUDGING DAY 





Portland, Oregon 

Eliot School Garden. Winner of Third Prize in Class Two. Area, 50 x 150. 
Number of Children, 48 
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llawn School Garden at Mid-Season. Winner of First Prize in Class 
‘ey \rea of Garden, Two Acres. Number of Children, 580 





WOODLAWN SCHOOL GARDEN, JUDGING DAY 
89 








Portland, Oregon 
Woodstock School Garden at Planting Time. This Garden, in an Especially 
Hard Piece of Ground, Ranked Sixth in Class One—Large 
Gardens. Area, 160 x 140. Number of Children, 120 





JUDGING DAY AT WOODSTOCK GARDEN 
90 





EXPERIENCES IN RECREATION WORK 


That the problem of the type of adminis- 


Department of 
tration of systems of municipal recreation 


Municipal 
Recreation was not to be settled in a moment was 


pointed out by George W. Ehler, Director of the Department 
of Physical Education of the University of Wisconsin, at the 
Richmond Recreation Congress. Mr. Ehler remarked that in 
1907 at the Chicago Congress the emphasis was upon the educa- 
tional value of play, and, looking at recreation as a matter of 
playgrounds for children, with no idea that it would come 
to be so inclusive, all agreed that the board of education should 
conduct municipal playgrounds. ‘Two years later at Rochester 
the park boards had taken a great stride in recreation work, and, 
recognizing the importance of both phases of the work, the com- 
mittee appointed to report upon the best system of administra- 
tion recommended a playground or recreation commission. 
\bout fifteen cities then had such commissions. To-day about 
forty cities are working under this system. 

The Pendulum Now again since the importance of evening 
Swings recreation centers is recognized and the 
school board has buildings available for these centers, many 
are advocating placing the recreation system under the school 
board. “It is desirable, however, to have one body, or depart- 
ment of the municipality whose business it is to correlate all 
that recreation that can be considered municipal and co-ordinate 
its activities with whatever special efforts are being made by 
special institutions to the end that there may not be a duplica- 
tion of machinery and an increase of the overhead charge which 
may easily grow up where there are different plants capable of 
being used for the same thing. 

“It seems to me the emphasis to be placed here is not so 
much upon a commission that shall represent the whole of the 
different interests, but, if recreation is an enterprise which the 
municipality should go into, if it is the business of the city to 
conserve efforts and funds generally for this purpose, it should 
be placed upon the same ground that practically every municipal 
department except the board of education is. My own judgment 
is that we are going to come back to the time when the munici- 
pality will run all its affairs and that the recreation commission 
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will have the same relation as the other departments of the 
municipality. If that were the case, with its functions clearly 
defined, when it came to any matter of co-operation in which 
one department should refuse to co-operate with any other, 
there would be a definite and positive way in which decisions 
could be arrived at. And when, as under the volunteer system, 
this does not work and you cannot get at an agreement, there 
is one man who finally makes decisions, and that is the mayor. 
He makes the decision, and the work proceeds. Duplications 
and omissions can then be checked up easily. Eventually there 
will be a department of recreation just as there is a department 
in other branches of the municipality’s activities. And having 
established that relationship then it can enter into relationships 
with anything in the city, public or private, and can promote 
any far-reaching plan of recreation that the city wishes to 
undertake. 

In Any “In conclusion, whatever is to be the final 
Case form of the organization or the method of 
administration, three things should be kept in mind in any city 
where these problems are being considered. 

“First, make efficient any work that is being conducted at 
the present time. Do not be satisfied with poor work or ineffi- 
cient workers or slip-shod methods, waiting for a better form 
of organization. 

“Second, each city presents a problem all its own that should 
be solved for the present in a way that shall involve the least 
amount of friction compatible with increased efficiency on the 
part of workers and facilities. 

“Third, aim in all new developments and in all changes that 
may be necessary in the present work to so correlate and co- 
ordinate the various activities that they will fit into a depart- 
ment of recreation when such a department is organized.” 

The first playgrounds in Richmond, Mr. L. 


How They 
Worked in Meck. Judkins, of Richmond, said, were con- 
Richmond ducted by the Civic Improvement League 


for four years with the aim of achieving such results as would 
warrant the League in requesting the authorities to establish 
and maintain public playgrounds. When the request was made 
to the council by the League, with the co-operation of a num- 
ber of other local bodies, a special committee of the council after 
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long investigation recommended an expenditure of $10,000 for 
playgrounds and athletic fields. Although this sum was reduced 
to $7,300 before passing the council, it did pass and the first play- 
ground, under the jurisdiction of the council committee on 


> 


grounds and buildings, was opened in 1909. 

Mr. Judkins continued by narrating the Civic Improvement 

League’s efforts to secure a playground commission. A bill, 
embodying the best features of the New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts laws, made permissive, upon acceptance by the council, the 
establishment of a commission of three members, serving with- 
out pay, and an executive secretary. The council refused this 
measure and gradually reduced the appropriation until in 1912 
it amounted to only $2,500. 
Studying the That year Richmond joined with other 
Situation southern cities in arranging for one of the 
field secretaries of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America to devote his time to the south. A local committee 
of about twenty men, known as the Committee on Recreation 
and Playgrounds, raised the funds for the work. The field secre- 
tary spent about ten weeks in preparing an intensive study, 
graphically portraying Richmond’s needs and outlining a course 
of action, including the operation of two model playgrounds and 
five schoolyard grounds under supervision, requiring an appro- 
priation of $10,000. 


The local committee appealed to every or- 


Preparing ; ; , me 
for the ganization to help to get this appropriation 
Attack and continued to appeal until every organi- 


zation had appointed a delegate to the council hearing. The 
papers gave the widest publicity, and on the day of the meeting 
more than two hundred men and women, representing every 
educational and welfare organization in the city appeared. The 
meeting had to adjourn to the Council Chamber and even there 
many stood throughout the meeting. Each speaker had a specific 
topic and a time limit so that the plea was so forcibly presented 
that before the last speaker had been called it was apparent that 
unanimous approval would be given. Not resting only upon 
this first victory the committee kept up earnest work until the 
amount was written in the budget. 
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And Richmond A change in the city government had mean- 
Had a time placed the direction of the affairs of 
System the city in the hands of an administrative 
board of five members. From the committee on recreation and 
playgrounds a sub-committee of three was appointed to confer 
with the administrative board regarding the expenditure of the 
appropriation. The suggestions of the committee were cor- 
dially received by the board and a committee of two of its mem- 
bers appointed to act with this sub-committee. This joint com- 
mittee agreed on plans and upon a recreation secretary for year- 
and at last Richmond had established a municipal 





round work 
recreation system. 

Mr. Judkins felt sure that any city could secure a compre- 

hensive recreation system just as Richmond has, provided there 
is present a strong conviction of the city’s recreation needs and 
an absolute tenacity of purpose. 
Early Another city with an interesting recreation 
Endeavors in history is Princeton, New Jersey, whose 
Princeton progress was described by Mrs. Lorraine M. 
Warren, Head Worker in the Town Club. Mrs. Warren said 
that the Princeton population consisted of about 1,600 students, 
400 Italians and about 1,500 colored people and a small remnant 
of townspeople; “on one side the caps and gowns, on the other 
the Italians, and behind them the colored population in the 
most terrible houses I have ever seen!” For three or four 
years before Mrs. Warren went to Princeton there had been an 
effort to have an organization which would reach the whole 
town but it seemed impossible—with townspeople out of sym- 
pathy with university people, and many of the organizations 
unable to work in harmony with one another. After many 
efforts to bring the various interests together had failed, Mrs. 
Warren was engaged to take hold of the problem. Her first 
effort was to make friends, to get acquainted and she “went 
around smiling at everybody.” Though all who talked of the 
future to her said, “You cannot do it, you never can do anything 
that will bring more than three people in Princeton together 
with a common aim and interest,” still they helped to plan a 
Christmas party. 
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& Pidineston Everybody was invited, the price of admis- 
Town Party sion that each one should bring a Christmas 
Succeeds present. The editor of a leading paper was 
to be Santa Claus and it was announced that if anyone did not 
like the present Santa Claus gave him he could return it and 
Santa Claus would re-distribute such presents. Fourteen 
patronesses were chosen, representing every possible interest 
in the city. One hundred and seventy-six people came, bringing 
the most ridiculous presents but everybody had a good time. 
They danced and had refreshments—and Princeton had had 
a “town party”! 

Later work was opened up in the public schools, a Camp 
Fire Circle started and also a candy-making club, which sells 
its products through a drug store—a sort of “Women’s Ex- 
change.” Some of the college men help as leaders of the boys’ 
clubs, but Mrs. Warren said the example of others is often 
demoralizing to the young boys of the town, who “stand around 
with their hands in their pockets and try to look like college 
men. They imitate the college man as the one and only thing 
to do. They walk like him, talk like him and look like him— 


t 


as far as they are abie. And this is one of the strongest ideals 


to be set before college men—their influence over the boys in 
the community in which they attend college. The little Italian 
boy who kicks over signs is taking liberties which the college 
boy calls a prank when he himself indulges in the same exuber- 
ance of spirit.” 

Building up Mrs. Warren said that their greatest inter- 
Neighborhood est at present was in work with Italians. 
Work Dr. van Dyke is building an Italian settle- 
ment house to be called “Dorothea House” as a memorial to his 
eldest daughter and it is hoped that a great work may be accom- 
plished through this house. Thus far, they have not succeeded 
in getting the women to come. Out of an attendance of nearly 
three hundred at a recent concert only five were women. 

In answer to Mrs. Warren’s perplexity as to reaching 
Italian women, Miss Frances G. Curtis, of Boston, told of a 
group of Kansas City women who organized a Floral Guild, 
the members going through the Italian section taking flowers 
to the women. In this simple way a great work was started. 

Mr. Bellamy, of Hiram House, Cleveland, gave it as his 
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experience with Italians that the best way is to begin by doing 
personal work with individual families until you have won the 
confidence of enough families to “endorse” you, then they will 
come to your classes or entertainments. “We began with the 
younger members of the family whom we could reach through 
the public schools, and gradually worked our way into the 
confidence and esteem of the older members. There are a num- 
ber of ways of interesting the mothers: go to see them; talk 
with them; let them tell you of their own work in Italy and 
show an interest in what they like. In this way, they will learn 
to believe in you and not only send their children but come 
themselves. You are not going to succeed in any work with 
Italians until you have gained the confidence of the family. 
Another way to the Italian’s heart is through music, and, when 
all else fails, there is yet this never-failing attraction.” 

Miss Gertrude J. Spinning, from Summit, New Jersey, said: 
“T was working in an Italian school and, while I had no time 
for such individual work, I found that if we had an Italian 
speaker at entertainments and had the tickets and program 
printed in Italian, they would come, when perhaps they wouldn’t 
if the printing was in English. We now have from fifty to sixty 
mothers who attend our meetings regularly.” 
Speaking of the recreation history of Water- 


The Best 
Way to bury, Connecticut, Mr. Eugene Kerner, of 
Secure Attendance that city, told of the establishment of four 
Demonstrated playgrounds at a cost of $1,000 each with 


no trained worker in charge. The movement seemed a total 
failure. Then the Associated Charities started a playground 
under a trained worker and soon had as many children on its 
one playground as the city had on its four. Soon people began 
to ask, “Why doesn’t the city have more children on its play- 
grounds?” The lesson was learned and trained leadership 
instituted. 

Mr. Sidney Teller, of Chicago West Park 


Training for 


Citizenship No. 2, advocated a junior civic organization 
in the with its mayor, court, and other municipal 
Playgrounds officers. In this way by relating discussions 


to civic ideals, training in citizenship can be given. The boys 
of West Park No. 2 mapped out a program for a “sane Fourth” 
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including an address by the Governor of the State—and secured 
him ! 

In speaking of other ways of developing citizenship, J. 
Herbert Wilson, of New Britain, Connecticut, spoke of the influ- 
ence of hero-worship, remarking that it would have a tremendous 
influence on the play leader if he realized how often he served 
as a pattern of conduct for his boys. 

To secure the breadth of training for recre- 


Baltimore’s . 
Training for ation workers necessary to meet such de- 
Workers mands as these, Miss Mary B. Steuart, of 


the Children’s Playground Association, Baltimore, Maryland, 
declared to be one of the great problems of recreation work. 
3altimore has attempted to meet this problem by establishing 
a local training school, beginning with classes in a public school 
one evening a week for twelve weeks, with a tuition fee of 
one dollar. Now the school is open seven months with a two- 
year course including also work for graduates, two game classes 
for public school teachers, a colored section. Miss Steuart said 
the Children’s Playground Association of Baltimore shared with 
other southern cities in the problem of securing and training 
colored play leaders. Most of their students come from a class 
that needs work financially and they have not drawn the private 
school and society girl who could do much both for her own 
comrades and those less favored of fortune should she take the 
needed training and enter the field of recreation. 


Wisteein onl Securing play leaders as swimming teachers 
Work in for women and girls in the public baths of 
Swimming in New York City has been easier since the 
New York City organization of the National Women’s Life 


Saving League which for a membership fee of $1.50 teaches 
those who join to swim and also teaches life-saving, said Com- 
modore W. E. Longfellow, General Superintendent of the 
United States Volunteer Life Saving Corps of New York 
City. The men instructors are taken from the United 
States Volunteer Life Saving Corps. The first lesson is all 
land work, giving the correct breast stroke and breathing. Then 
the pupils are instructed to plunge off their feet, breast deep, 
facing the shallow water, with eyes open, and exhaling. Many 
teachers do not go into the water at all. Often the pupils float 
or swim alone the first lesson, having had the preliminary land 
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and water drill. Children taught by this system were saved 
in the Slocum Disaster when more than 900 perished. Follow- 
ing this, the city gave additional support to the Life Saving 
Corps and, in 1912, with an expenditure of $3,000, with twelve 
women and twelve men supervisors, 3,000 children were taught 
to swim the length of the tank, while 5,000 others were im- 
proved, partly instructed, or taught life-saving methods. 
There are more than thirty floating baths in New York 
City, two out-door swimming places in the open water, and five 
municipal plunges for year-round use. The sites belong to the 
Department of Docks and Ferries, approved by the Health De- 
partment, but they are under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Baths of the Department of Public Buildings, from which per- 
mission must be obtained to use the baths. 
Dattedial Sencst “Swimming holes” and other recreation 
“ Swimming grounds will be provided in the Angeles 
Holes” National Forest, near Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, where a ten-acre tract will be set aside, if the plans of the 
Forestry Department of the United States are carried through, 
according to the statement of Mrs. Lovell White, of San Fran- 
cisco. The city of Los Angeles will build dormitories, a big 
central dining-room and auditorium, tennis courts, baseball 
grounds, stock the streams with fish and throw the whole open 
to adults during the months children do not use it and to 
parties of campers for holidays, week-ends or longer periods 
throughout the year. 
To stimulate the playing of good games 


What Games ; 
Are whenever and wherever the opportunity 
Popular? arises is one of the important phases of the 


work of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
said the President, Joseph Lee, in reporting the votes cast indi- 
cating the popularity of certain games. Out of seventeen votes 
cast— 


In Group 1. Games for smaller children 


NT Pee ee Lr eee ee eee er Tee 12 votes 
EE Sey net) ee Pen ee eee Pere ae 
EES ae ae ee? Ee Te i 
Se kn posway ee wetwdn ss sun sae seeds . eee 
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FOS * 5 cd ckins tides stmt neddedetetbnsicactviiaseen 2 votes 
PEE Sicedodbeestedeaates Gaddébvianectcceumedete 1 - 
See Babe GN I 6a 6d 460 6 a0 deeiiensas bdidewt __ i 


Group 2. Games for middle-sized children 


a 


FUMING SOE <icéiniairindacavtesinne+stentesisies 5 votes 
I spy and Run, Sheep, Run (practically the same game). 4 “ 
Stealing sticks and Duck on the rock tied for third posi- 

GE WEEE Ws nck nncdswaededaesdctedessscowesaeus : .” 
POE ocd c snes ewadeed eed keen Cirdisséeessdasenseuns 1 as 
Tip Cat—only one reference and that unfavorable 

Group 3. Games for middle-sized and big children 
es: DOE. cic cdiesbada hades ces sat iveeseocnssnatinn 12 votes 
VOT WEE bi cncccscisscedenncneseeviseisocundeden _ * 
FRRPIONNG DE bssccerciddcdcedscoseessientandenns id 
OUGD | s ass ld cacutdee dayton chedesetessccieiseneiiene je 
CG BOD inch dechendeten Coen ebustventecenaweses iis 
SECO BUN IED oon. ck ce bese wd cevadsdevecnscess , * 
PE WIEN. <x on eccccenstténe ses vapadederetnndeuvewenes . = 
EROOWEES WEED THUGS 6 os ed ceed easdivcesosscewese :. * 


“The comparatively large number of votes for games in this 
class is due I suppose partly to the fact that our playground 
leaders have hitherto paid more attention to them than to other 


kinds of games. 


“Group 4. Street games 


Kites, hop scotch and jump rope tied for first place with 6 votes 


DEEN: cccongsidaddesedede pedadiesi cdi dasebdameatas - - 
BOE ko ect nsdabbaasass once dgwaseresedveseagsenders :. ™ 
Hoc ps weraerretrtiriqrTgfTttT TL ee eT eT aALaer Tea eee 2 sie 


“There were not enough votes on the home games to indi- 
cate anything as to their popularity. 

“The number of votes for J spy and Run, sheep, run, is inter- 
esting considering the impossibility of playing these games on 
a playground, and indicates the popularity of these games, owing 
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to their appeal to the raiding or harrying impulse. It is evident, 
and encouraging, that in Three Deep we have the national survival 
of a well-tried traditional game, that in dodge ball and play- 
ground ball we have games that are rapidly becoming national, 
and that in volley ball and soccer we have games that are in 
the way of being successfully transplanted. Relay races, though 
not quite worthy to rank as a game, are evidently a reliable 
resource for the playground leader.” 

Seeking to solve the problem of providing 


Recreation ; , 

Provided through adequate recreation for boys in rural and 
the Boy Scout suburban districts, said Isaac C. Sutton, of 
Activities Philadelphia, several counties near Phila- 


delphia, after the schools and churches had failed to meet the 
need, had found a solution in the boy scout movement. The 
only expense of the work has been for general supervision 
which has been approximately $3.00 per boy. It is hoped to 
double the number of boys, thus cutting the cost per boy in 
half. Mr. Sutton said that since the problem was always how 
to support such a movement it seemed that the ideal would be 
for every school to employ a regular director of recreation until 
the utopian day when every teacher shall be trained as a director 
of recreation and every town and hamlet shall provide ade- 
quate recreation for all its pupils. 

That dreams do come true and the utopian 


If Dreams ; : _—" 
Come vision is often the precursor of realization 
True was the theme of the Mayor of Richmond, 


Honorable George Ainslie, who said, “People often say, “These 
playground folk are idealists; they are dreamers!’ Well, I 
want to say to you that I believe you are. I never hear one 
of these intensely practical people make that remark that there 
does not pass before my vision the figure of Watts, a dreamer 
who watched the lid of the teakettle rise and fall; of Fulton 
and of Stevenson, who had their dreams and added them to 
that of Watts, and gave to these practical people the steamboat 
and the railroad; the figures of Morse and Bell, whose dreams,— 
and they were all regarded somewhere between the condition of 
harmless imbecility and dangerous lunacy,—gave us the tele- 
phone and telegraph. And I wonder where these practical 
people would be, what they would do, what they would have, 
if there could be subtracted from their lives the contributions 
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these dreamers have made. I hope you are dreamers, and I 
sincerely indulge the hope that so long as your dreams shall 
have for their end the making of better, bigger, stronger, sounder 
and saner men and women, the elevation of our standards, and 
the improvement of our civilization, each and every one of 
your dreams may come true.” 


THE HOLIDAY AS A BUILDER OF CITIZENSHIP 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ARTICLE BY E. B, Mero 
Secretary, Public Recreation League, Boston, Mass. 


Though many cities are working along safe and sane lines 
for the celebration of the Fourth of July, not so many cities have 
arranged for adequate celebration of Columbus Day. Only very 
slowly has the idea spread that Columbus Day is really the one 
great holiday of all Americans. 

Boston has tried the plan of bringing together native Amer- 
icans, Germans, Irish, Poles, Armenians, Greeks, Chinese, and 
other peoples in general emulation to see which can make the 
best turn-out. Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, of Boston, appointed 
a director of celebrations to take charge of all holidays with a 
Citizens’ Public Celebration Association and committees for 
each holiday. The new appointee, John F. Davey, has scored a 
marked success in the Fourth of July celebration. 

In the pageant parade of Columbus Day, 1912, some twenty- 
six nationalities were represented, whose numerical strength 
was estimated as nearly thirty thousand. The prize for the 
finest feature was won by the Chinese. The applause that 
greeted them as they passed was evidence of the immediate 
value of the celebration in removing race prejudice. For one 
day at least the Chinese proved themselves the peer of any 
other kind of resident. Three hundred patriots of this race 
were garbed in festival costumes, many of which had been bor- 
rowed from New York City, Chicago and elsewhere. Four 
floats conveyed Chinese musicians, a teahouse, and a group of 
women and children. That the latter were permitted to take 
part in the festivities was evidence of the new spirit that actuates 
the denizens of Chinatown. 
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The plan for 1912 was repeated in Boston on October 13th, 
1913. Ideas and schemes had been thrashed out at meetings of 
a Columbus Day Committee, a supervisor of parade features had 
conducted correspondence with various organizations, kept in 
touch with the leading people of the different nationalities, sug- 
gested designs for costumes and equipment, and in general had 
the recognized functions of the pageant master. The new fea- 
ture this year was a recreation division to show the recreational 
activities of the city. One of the larger gymnasiums had march- 
ing calisthenics by a class of one hundred men. Another had a 
float with a basket ball game in progress. The idea back of the 
parade is not only to give the holiday meaning but to reveal 
the city to itself. 

Columbus Day comes in parade weather. Fourth of July 
is too hot for parading in most cities. Fourth of July is dis- 
tinctly a children’s day with abundant open air activities in 
parks and playgrounds. Columbus Day, however, is a grown- 
ups’ day and a parade is its big feature. 


CREDO 
Francis R. NortH 


Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


In Self- I believe in a system of education which 
Development allows no normal mode of self-expression, 
no natural proclivity, no talent of an individual boy or girl to 
go undeveloped for lack of opportunity,—a system which in- 
cludes the home, the church, the school, the playground, the 
fields, the woods, the shore. I regard work and play, the duties 
and pleasures of the home, the arts and sciences of the school, 
the religious training of the church, as simply different media 
and modes for self-development with no well-defined separation 
among them. 


a I believe in an abundant life for adults, for 
Life for young people and for children,—in which 
All there is opportunity to develop or express 
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CREDO 


individually or in company with others any aspiration of the 
human soul, any wholesome activity of mind or body. 

In Helping I believe in using all my powers to aid 
to Provide civilization to produce a condition in munici- 
Life for All palities in town or country, which shall 
make these things possible in order that men, women and 
children may have life and that they may have it more abund- 
antly. 

This is why I believe in playgrounds and parks, in schools 

with opportunity for manual training and domestic science, 
music and other arts, as well as the humanities and the important 
fundamental studies of the traditional curriculum. It is why 
I believe in the extended use of school buildings, field-houses, 
and other public buildings as the club-houses of the people, 
with opportunity for every activity in which young people and 
adults take delight. It is why I believe in high standards in 
the commercial recreations, and in the conduct of municipal 
celebrations. It is why I believe in improved housing and in 
shorter hours of labor with reasonable compensation. 
Because education centers on the individual 
and lives are lived by individuals, I believe 
in the careful planning and organization of 
activities to meet individual needs. That is why I believe in 
every effort being made to urge parents to provide a better type 
of home-life. It is why I believe in trained teachers in the 
schools, priests and preachers and volunteer leaders of high 
ability in the churches, trained directors and assistants in social 
centers and on the playgrounds. And for the same reason that 
I believe in high efficiency in the office of the school superin- 
tendent, in the pulpit, or in the editor’s chair, I believe in high 
ability in a municipal officer—a recreation secretary,—whose 
business it is to provide proper facilities and proper organization 
for the leisure time of citizens of all ages. 


In Considering 
the Individual 
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SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION* 


Tuomas D. Woop, M.D. 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 


While health is an essential condition, value and by-product 
in wholesome living and in a rational education, it still may be, 
and apparently often is, too direct a goal and too absorbing or 
exclusive a motive for teacher or pupil, for leader or follower 
in a process of physical education. 

The purpose of physical education is, in the large, identical 
with the rational purpose of general education; aimed at the 
same ultimate goal as the other departments of education. The 
purpose of physical education is differentiated from other phases 
in relation to the selected materials and instruments for attain- 
ing the general object of education, which is preparation for 
life, and which is much better defined even for physical educa- 
tion in terms of mind than of body, in as much as for human 
purposes and for the highest realization of human effort the 
body is best considered as the instrument of the mind, the organ 
of expression for the soul and personality of the human being 
and not as an object of development or culture for its own sake. 

The motives and interests in the mind of the performer are 
in a way more important than the act performed, though the 
action is necessary to the completion of the circuit of which the 
motive is the introduction. The performance or repetition of 
movement or act which lacks a sufficient or logical motive is 
often less effective in some important regards than complete 
inaction. 

Physical education is to be accomplished then through the 
self expression of the individual and this is to be determined 
through the initiative of the young person as far as possible. 

The business of physical education is to help develop a 
socially efficient person; a useful citizen; a good potential 
ancestor ; and to inculcate habits of wholesome, enjoyable psycho- 
motor recreation in order that the biologic basis and quality 
may be well preserved throughout the life of the individual. 


* Extracts from President’s address at the Physical Education Society of N. Y., 
1913 
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ATHLETIC STANDARDS FOR BOYS* 
WicyiAMmM Buroick, M.D. 
Director, Public Athletic League, Baltimore, Maryland 


The aim of the badge test of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America is to secure greater efficiency in the lives 
of growing boys. Not the accomplishment of stereotyped motor 
acts is desired but an efficient life as expressed in character. 
There is a marked tendency for extremes in all action. The 
fundamental tissues of the body naturally over-act, for example, 
the heart muscle normally beats one hundred and forty times a 
minute unless checked by the controlling nerves. So, too, boys 
are naturally vigorous and waste themselves in random, useless 
activity. Indeed, the progress of the race itself as well as that 
of the individual depends upon inhibition. The Greeks called 
self-control “healthy-mindedness.” They considered it equal to 
temperance and courage. True character is based on such self- 
control as considers temperance as an individual virtue denoting 
one’s relation to pleasure and as conceives courage as a 
social virtue expressing one’s relation to pain and danger. A 
comprehensive test will include both the selfish and altruistic 
motives. 

The present tests are praiseworthy because 
it is possible for the average boy to win the 
awards. There is a real value in victory that 
is lost in the usual track and field athletics and in most of the 
games of youth as now administered. Victory teaches a boy 
the feeling of power which is so essential for continuous interest 
and growth. The arrangement of three progressively harder 
tests acts as a continued incentive to better muscular growth 
and co-ordination, especially if the boy is winning a new badge 
each year. All of us must occasionally succeed or we shall give 
up trying. When most of the people are in distress, everyone 
turns to and helps and is brave. Discouragement haunts the 
individual who sees no chance of success. Even in adult life 
suicides usually happen on pleasant days when most people are 
happy, not during times of war and distress. Hence a skillful 


The Value 
of Victory 





* Extracts from address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, Richmond, Virginia, May 8, 1913 
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ATHLETIC STANDARDS FOR BOYS 


teacher recognizes it as a part of modern positive pedagogy to 
arrange studies so that the pupil is conquering an opposing task, 
daily making real advances. Therefore in athletics one ought 
to classify teams and games so that victory shall be a real 
stimulus to growth in efficiency. 

The present tests correspond to the methods 
Efficiency of scientific management. They are based 
Methods 7 , 
a hidies on modern principles and test efficiency. 

At last there is a standardization of effort 
since each boy has a measure with which he may gauge his 
ability. He learns his limitations and through practice over- 
comes these or is eliminated to a class in which he may do suc- 
cessful work. It is so much better to learn one’s powers before 
ambition is disappointed. Wrecks of life in the thirties can be 
avoided if the ship can learn its best sail-area in the ’teens. If 
the scheme is properly administered records will be kept not 
only of each runner but also of the class and school, district and 
city, as is being done with regard to posture in Brooklyn’s 
schools. The output of life is increased, for as he becomes pro- 
ficient in one event he will try another and another. This will 
lead to the highly desired all-around activity. Effort will not be 
wasted, for a definite goal is ever before him. He must complete 
each event to win the coveted button consequently he will 
focus upon the selected events. The extreme effort existent in 
sO many sports, as marathon running, are avoided here where 
the distances are well-chosen. It is a wise provision that 
rewards are given at once and are not postponed, as is the case 
in profit sharing. The average man and average boy want to 
receive their profits mow. Frequent rewards for power acquired, 
which is shown when he passes each new test, will help him to 
continue training and furnish new interests. This principle 
should lead us to new events and a continuation of similar 
principles in competitive games. Best of all, as scientific man- 
agement has shown there need be no antagonism between labor 
and capital for both are after the same result, so, here, there will 
come a closer co-operation between leaders and boys. Each will 
help the other and our influence in the boy world will extend 
farther and farther as do the waves when a stone is dropped in 


a lake. 
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ATHLETIC STANDARDS FOR BOYS 


The badges are given and conditions adapted 
Tests to the boy’s nature. The events selected 
Well-Adapted . 
so Gans are particularly good for pre-adolescent 
boys since they include vigorous running, 
which will result in organic growth; they demand speed, which 
means quick reaction to stimuli; they postpone endurance tests 
until after the days of high school athletics and they correspond 
to growth in that high jumping comes at a time when the thigh 
has gotten its increased length. They are valuable, since they give 
the bashful boy, who now will never try, a chance to strive, though 
he may never win arace. It will, however, give him confidence 
for other types of work in which he can excel. The badges 
themselves are beautiful, artistic and relatively inexpensive. 
They have moral value in that they teach that rewards do come 
from obedience to law. Boys must learn this for it is almost 
too late in adolescence. They have a peculiar importance in 
that the loser has no one to blame but his own self. As golf 
tests a man’s morals in that he cannot excuse his fault as in 
tennis, so, in the badge test, success depends only upon the boy. 
There are some dangers in the present 
scheme just as in scientific management. 
The latter has been criticised as “aggregation; specialization ; 
standardization; reduction to a type; in danger of becoming 
automatic, dull, and not creative; inflexibility.” Our tests 
must have new events in coming years and be supplemented 
by more difficult ones or they will be similarly criticised. 
Past experience with fixed events has not been successful, 
as witness the Y. M. C. A. pentathlon or the few com- 
petitors in the A. A. U. all-around competition. As it is, some 
cities, after five years’ training, have found the times for 100 and 
220 dashes are too slow. Experience in some cities seems to 
show that the cost of the button is too high for the average boy 
who plays in our public parks. I believe older boys should buy 
their own but I doubt if it is fair to expect the little fellows to 
do so. It is difficult to get the advertisement and co-operation 
needed from the school teachers, for this kind of victory has 
no relation to the school’s standing as does the glory that comes 
from a successful basket-ball team. It is a bad principle not 
to give the boy some percent credit for a small jump. The 
rural school plan of athletics surpasses the badge test in this 
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HOME GARDENING DIRECTED BY THE SCHOOL 


respect, for there every inch counts. It is also unfortunate that 
the emphasis seems to be placed upon the prize and we keep 
up the mistake of past athletics in the sports of older boys. 
Baltimore has proven that boys want sports, not prizes, in that 
in 1912 it ran sixty-five meets with no prizes other than news- 
paper publicity. Finally, the greatest objection is that the 
emphasis is wholly too individualistic in its aims and results. 
I realize we are dealing with boys, mostly savage, yet we fail 
if we do not use our tests as stepping stones to team play in 
adolescence. It is the old question of the demands of the self 
and the demands of our neighbor. “There is then no self-realiza- 
tion for any individual who is only a bare individual. He can 
advance toward personality only by being an organic member 
of the whole.” Selfishness or altruism—‘we cannot tell which 
term to apply until we know what end is sought.” Let’s keep the 


end clear! 
The badge tests do stand for the new ath- 


ee letics. Old athletics were typified in St. 
= James’ version of St. Paul’s injunction, “So 
Athletics 


run that you may obtain” for boys and men 
competed for the prize. There is all the difference in the world 
in our emphasis upon the getting of measured results as stated 
in the revised version, “So run that ye may attain.” 


HOME GARDENING DIRECTED BY THE SCHOOL 


A PLAN FOR THE BETTER ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIVE USE OF THE 
TIME OF CHILDREN IN CITIES, TOWNS, AND MANUFACTURING 
VILLAGES. 


PHILANDER P. CLAXTON 


United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


In all of the manufacturing villages, suburban communities, 
smaller towns, and outskirts of the larger towns and cities there 
is much valuable land in back yards, vacant lots, and elsewhere 
which might be used for home gardens. In every school in a 
community of this kind there should be at least one teacher who 
knows gardening both theoretically and practically. This 
teacher, who should, of course, be employed twelve months in 
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HOME GARDENING DIRECTED BY THE SCHOOL 


the year, should teach the elementary sciences in the schools 
during school hours and should, out of school hours, direct the 
home gardening of the children between the ages of seven and 
fifteen. If possible the teacher should have the assistance of 
an expert gardener, so that the work may be done in the most 
practical and profitable way. The teacher and the gardener 
should help the children find the plots of ground near their 
homes best suited for garden work, aid them by some co-opera- 
tive method to have the lots properly plowed and prepared for 
cultivation, help them select seeds, and show them how to plant, 
cultivate, and harvest, so as to obtain the best results. The 
teacher should spend the afternoons and Saturdays of winter, 
spring, and fall, when school is in session, and all of the vacation 
days of summer, visiting the children in their homes, directing 
their work, and giving to each child such help as he most needs. 
Once a week or oftener, during the vacation months, the teacher 
should assemble the children in groups for discussions of their 
work and of the principles and methods involved. 

Vegetables, berries, and fruits grown should be used first 
as food for the children and their families; then the surplus 
should be marketed to the best advantage. Through the help 
of the teacher this can be done in a co-operative way. Ten or 
fifteen cents worth of vegetables each day from the gardens of 
each of 200 children would amount to $20 or $30. In the sum- 
mer and fall, when the surplus is large and cannot be marketed 
to advantage, the teacher should direct and help the chiidren 
in canning and preserving for winter use or for sale. The 
canning and tomato clubs of the Southern States have already 
shown what can be done in this way. 

It is difficult to estimate the results of this plan when it 
shall be in full operation throughout the country. For the chil- 
dren it will mean health, strength, joy in work, habits of indus- 
try, an understanding of the value of money, as measured in 
terms of labor, and such knowledge of the phenomena and forces 
of nature as must be had for an understanding of most of their 
school lessons. They will also learn something at least of the 
fundamental principle of morality; that each individual must 
make his or her own living; must, by some kind of labor of 
head, hand, or heart, contribute to the common wealth as much 
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as he takes from it; must pay for what he gets in some kind 
of coin. 

Compared with the results, the cost will be inconsiderable. 
No addition to the number of teachers will be required. It will 
only be necessary to require different preparation for one teacher 
in each school. Fifty thousand such teachers will be sufficient 
for all the city, town, and manufacturing village schools in the 
United States. To add $500 to the salary of one teacher in each 
school, in order to retain his services throughout the entire 
twelve months, would require an additional expenditure of 
$25,000,000, only one-twelfth of the present total cost of these 
schools and less than one-eighth of the total value of what may 
easily be produced by the healthful, joyous, educative labor of 
children who now spend much more than half of their waking 
hours in idleness hurtful to them physically, mentally, and 


morally. 





The U. S. Department of Agriculture is organizing mate- 
rial to help in promoting school gardens. A number of free 
publications are available, among them The School Garden 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 218), School Exercises on Plant Production 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 408), Testing Farm Seeds in the Home and 
in the Rural School (Farmers’ Bulletin 428). Lecture outlines 
and lantern slides may be secured from the department for a 
few days at a time and seeds are provided. 


FROM THE YEAR BOOK LETTERS 


The reports which come in with the year book blanks tell 
so vividly the story of interest and enthusiasm for recreation 
work that it seems it would be an inspiration to the whole 
country if many of these letters could be published. That is 
not possible, however, but perhaps some idea of the beginnings 
often made at great sacrifice in many communities may be 
gained from the following extracts. 


B. M. Little, Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, Mo., writes: 


“About nine months ago a movement was set on foot to 
acquire for public playgrounds a large tract of unused land in 
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FROM THE YEAR BOOK LETTERS 


the heart of the city,—land so situated that it was the dumping 
ground for all the rubbish that could not be burned, and whose 
chief function and swampy condition are suggested by its com- 
mon name—‘Goose Hollow.’ 

“An organization was effected with the title of the Lex- 
ington Park Board, and funds were solicited for the purchase 
and conversion of this tract. A liberal response was the result, 
the land was acquired, large drainage tiles have been laid, the 
rubbish has been cleared and six days of volunteer work have 
been done with shovels, plows and scrapers. This work was 
done in groups of two days each, meals were prepared and 
served on the grounds, by domestic science classes of the high 
school and by volunteer cooks. A general picnic was the result 
of these working days and a great amount of grading and level- 
ing has been done, although more will have to be done when 
spring comes. 

“When the playground is finished and equipped, the trus- 
tees will deed it to the Board of Education and it will be admin- 
istered as a part of the city school system. A law was passed 
by the last legislature authorizing school boards to spend public 
money for playground supervision, and allowing the same color 
distinctions as apply in the schools of Missouri. 

“Perhaps the best effect of this movement so far has been 
the very healthy ‘get together’ spirit it has engendered in the 
city. It may be a year before it is regularly running as a public 
playground, but matters have gone so far already that success 
is assured.” 


A letter from S. C. Cornell, Sheriff, Merced, California, reads: 


“We have four blocks surrounding the Court House and 
Jail, which I have charge of. I set aside one of these blocks 
for playgrounds for children and raised $745.33 with which 
[ bought playground apparatus; the work of leveling the ground 
and setting up the apparatus was done by the prisoners of the 
County Jail, and they do all other work that is necessary to keep 
the grounds in good shape. So there is no expense for labor 
and so far I have had no one to supervise, except what time I 
put in myself. Have had a hard time to get any help but I 
think it will be easier from now on, as the people are beginning 
to see that playgrounds are a good thing.” 
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Mr. Lyman G. Cosand, of Barclay, Kansas, in sending in 
the year book returns for his community, writes as follows: 


“This will seem like a strange report to you. I will give you 
a little account of it as you may not know of any like it. I have 
consecrated my life to the development of rural life. I picked 
out a weak country church upon which to begin my experiments, 
as pastor of a church. One of the rather new things I did was 
to get a playground built. This is on church grounds between 
the parsonage and the church. I got the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor to build this for the use of a Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavor on Saturday afternoons. After it was completed 
we decided it would be a good thing to have it open for the 
entire community one night a month, at which time refresh- 
ments were served by some organization of the church or com- 
munity. The expense of building was small, because part of the 
material and almost all of the work was donated. I did part of 
it myself. We consider it has been a success. Barclay is a 
village of eighty people and a community of ninety families 
about four miles square.” 


Frederic M. Hollister, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, North Stonington, Connecticut, writes: 


“Our community is a small rural community—older chil- 
dren work at home mostly. Children come not only from the 
village but from two miles or so outside. There is no permanent 
organization. Each spring the pastor calls together those who 
are interested, giving a public notice in churches. Thus far the 
pastor of the Congregational Church and wife have had general 
oversight of the work and for the past two years two young 
ladies—public school teachers, kindergarten and grade—have 
been employed at a merely nominal sum to have direct charge 
of the children. For two years we had a young lady who gave 
her services during July and August for her board and room 
and railroad fare. 

“The apparatus is home-made, swings, see-saws, sliding 
board, trapeze, ropes; a small house built for about $25 provides 
a store-room. 

“The grounds are in an apple orchard back of the Congre- 
gational Parsonage and have been found ample for all needs. 
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“All children of the community are welcome and largely 
avail themselves of the privileges of the grounds. Thus far 
since the first of the year, when the actual expense was less 
than $5, the proceeds of a week of “lea Garden’ on the lawn of 
the church have provided for all expenses and left a small sur- 
plus for the beginning of the next year. 

“The Tea Garden serves another valuable community pur- 
pose in that it secures the co-operation of most of the ladies in 
the little village and promotes a good feeling between all classes 
of people and unites them in a common work. 

“An exhibition of the work of the Children’s Playground 
at the Grange Fair of the town attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and received high praise. 

“At first not many were interested but rather questioned 
the enterprise,—thought it unnecessary and even foolish. A few 
parents have discouraged the attendance of their children, but 
most of the people now have come to look with favor upon it 
and to count it of real value to the town. 

“It is hoped some day that conveyances may be had to carry 
those who live at too great a distance to permit the children to 
come to and from the grounds at least once or twice each week. 

“Next year we shall have a weekly field day for the boys 
of the town with various sports and contests that will interest 
the older boys who have to work on the farms during the 
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The Daily Vacation Bible School Association in 19123 reports 
50,552 children enrolled in the Vacation Bible Schools of 
34 cities of the United States and Canada, estimating that the 
summer’s work was the equivalent of 215 mission Sunday- 
schools conducted for a year. This association in its mission 
of bringing together idle children, idle college students and idle 
churches, provided hand-work, music, free play and non-sec- 
tarian Bible instruction for six weeks during the summer at a 
cost of ninety cents per child. 
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THE PAGEANT OF SAINT LOUIS 


All the world that is interested in pageantry—and that in- 
cludes a very large part of the world in these days—has its eyes 
turned toward St. Louis, Missouri, this month, for in the latter 
part of the month will be presented the Masque and Pageant of 
St. Louis, in celebration of the city’s one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary. Miss Charlotte Rumbold, Recreation Secretary of 
St. Louis, first suggested the pageant with so enthusiastic a 
response that it is said more than 7,500 citizens will take part. 
Special envoys from other cities will impersonate symbolic cities 
in the culminating spectacle and will also unite in a conference 
upon community art. Percy MacKaye is the author of the 
symbolic masque, Thomas Wood Stevens of the _ historical 
pageant. 


THE NEW PROCTOR RECREATION CENTER 

The Proctor Recreation Center in Peoria, Illinois, built from 
the Proctor Endowment fund was opened in January. The 
building is equipped with gymnasiums, shower baths, club 
rooms with kitchen facilities for serving refreshments, billiard 
tables, bowling alleys. During the first ten days the attendance 
averaged 2,000 a day. The assembly hall with its splendid 
dancing floor was engaged for five large dances almost as soon 
as it was open. It is becoming more and more a community 


center. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PLAY AND RECREATION FOR THE OPEN COUNTRY 


By Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D. Published by Ginn and Company, 29 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Price, $1.25 

For some time there has been need for just such a book as Dr. Curtis 
has given us. Men and women in rural districts who have been desiring 
practical suggestions as to what they can do to make life in the country more 
attractive for all, will here find their questions answered. Out of the wealth 
of his own experience, with city as well as country recreation problems, 
with his rare insight, Dr. Curtis points out how the country boy and girl 
can be given the play experiences that are essential to a normal childhood. 

Games are described for the home and school; attention is directed 
to fairs, exhibits and play festivals; social-center clubs—just for fun or 
for education, with programs for many meetings. 
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What the church may do—or in many cases has done; the boy scout 
activities as a salvation to country boys, these and possibilities or duties 
confronting other organizations in providing organized recreation are dis- 
cussed. The needs of the country girl and the farm women are perhaps 
more appealingly stated than in any previous literature on rural recreation. 

In writing this book Dr. Curtis has made a very distinct contribution 
to the recreation movement. 


YOUTH AND THE RACE 
A Strupy IN THE PsyCHOLOGY oF ADOLESCENCE 
By Epcar JAMes Swirt, Professor of Psychology and Education in Washington University, 
St. Louis. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1912. Price, $1.50 

The most illuminating part of the book to recreation readers will be 
the first chapter, wherein case after case, taken from newspapers, reports 
juvenile delinquency due to the spirit of adventure repressed or gone wrong. 
A stronger plea could scarcely be made for the place of recreation in satis- 
fying the craving of youth for romance and excitement—the primitive 
instinct, if you will. Mr. Swift uses these cases, together with incidents in 
which schools have failed to hold the children in school or to “discipline” 
them, as arguments for more self-government, more expression instead of 
repression in the public schools—and perhaps there is a message for play- 
ground workers here, too. 


CHILDREN’S PLAY AND ITS PLACE IN EDUCATION, WITH AN 
APPENDIX ON THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


By Water Woop. Published by Duffield and Company, New York. Price, $1.25 net 


Mr. Wood has in this book, produced after some months spent in visit- 
ing American playgrounds, stated many of the fundamental principles of the 
playground movement. The important theories of play are succinctly stated; 
the place of play in the history of education, is discussed down to what has 
been done in America up to the present time in making play a part of 
education. Written from the standpoint of an English student of American 
play affairs, the book naturally sees some things about American play which 
our own writers are too close to see. As a brief summary of the ideals 
and attainments of the movement the book will be found very satisfactory. 

A similar book by the same author deals less with the theory of play 
than with the actual operation of playgrounds in America. This book, The 
Playground Movement in America and Its Relation to Public Education, 
published for official use of the Board of Education by Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, East Harding Street, E. C. London, England, 1913 (Price, Four- 
pence), is the report of Mr. Wood to the Board of Education and includes 
a description of the work in Gary, New York City, Boston, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, and a discussion of the relation of the movement 
to public education as to leaders and equipment; and a summary of the 
results already attained in America. 
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SIXTY MUSICAL GAMES AND RECREATIONS 


Published by Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 


3y Laura ROUNTREE SMITH. 
Price, seventy-five cents 


The musical games utilize the play spirit as a device to aid in teaching 
the fundamentals of music—the meaning of sharp, flat, natural, musical terms. 

The second part of the book gives recital programs which will be valuable 
not only to music teachers and leaders of music clubs, but also to others who 
find themselves searching for material for simple, child-like recitals or pro- 
grams of aesthetic and educational standard. Musical numbers, both vocal 
and instrumental, poems, recitations and dialogues are suggested, giving a 
delightful opportunity for the correlation of several clubs in a program. 
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Manesins Editor, TH. S&S. DRAUCHER, «ccc ccccscvsesscswss 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
NIN .5 2a ibs vieventnsnenn 1 Madison Ave., New York City 


Business Manager, H_ 5S. 
Publisher, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 
Owner, Playground and Recreation Association of America..1 Madison Ave., New York City 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities: There are none. 


(Signed) H. S. Braucuer, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of March, 1914 
(Signed) Ovca McKenzie, 
Notary Public, No. 29 


(Seal) (Term expires March 30, 1914 ) 





THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OFFERS THREE NORMAL COURSES AS FOLLOWS: 


1. A course in Gymnastics covering three terms of six weeks each 

2. A course in Playground Management and Instruction covering two terms 

3. A course in Athletics covering one term 

Our facilities for Playground Instruction are unique and unsurpassed. Send for a 
circular to Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y.; or to Dr. Jay W. Seaver, New 


Haven, Conn. 
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the Curb, Eight Feet Wide. Thirty Children from 
First Three Grades 
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Give Them 
The Things 
They Want 


A recreation authority 
says: 

“We must give the 

people the thing they 

want to do.” 


YOU know the power 
of the movies. Why 
not have a movie show of your own, utiliz- 
ing your recreation centers in the evening? 
You can choose films that will attract both the 
children and grown-ups. 


The Edison Kinetoscope 


is especially adapted to recreation center needs. It is 
safe, simple, easily adjusted and operated. The films 
are educational and instructive as well as amusing. 
They will bring the crowds. 





In many districts, the Edison has contributed more 
than any other attraction to the success of the play- 
ground movement. 


Why not write us for information as to expense and 
adaptibility to your particular needs? 


Pr gt 287 Lakeside Avenue 
Q Edivon. Orange, N. J. 


INCORPORATES 
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THE “AMERICAN” LINE 











Playground Equipment must provide: 
1. For individual play. 
2. For group or mass play. 


economy. 


Ocean Wave, and also 


See-Saw Outfits 


Office: 
315 Traction Terminal Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








WE FURNISH ALL KINDS 


You should see our famous American Coaster Slide and 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


The first is always desirable. The latter is both desirable 
and necessary, owing to crowded conditions and necessity for 


Our Full Line of Giant Strides, Merry-Go-Rounds, 


and all Gymnastic combinations, such as Swings, Climbing 
Poles, Ladders, Horizontal Bars, etc 


Please consult us before buying. Write for Catalogue 


American Playground Device and Swing Co. 


Factory: 
Terre Haute 
Ind. 




















GLUTRIN 














the material referred 
to in the article on 
“Playground Surfac- 
ing” that appeared in 
the February, 1914, 
issue of this maga- 


zine, is made by the 


Robeson Process 
Company 


Pennington, New Jersey 








Are You Carrying on 


Campaign for Playgrounds 


in 


Your Community ? 


If so, you will want the April 
issue of the THE PLAYGROUND, 
picturing some of the “Jacks 
and Jills’’ without a place to 
play. It cannot fail to make 


an appeal. 


Single Copies 25 cents 


Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 

















The “EUREKA LINE” 


SOMETHING NEW IN 


Playground Equipment 








FOR PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, HOMES 


AND CHILDREN’S 


INSTITUTIONS 


SAFE : SANE :: ATTRACTIVE :: RECREATIVE 





Write for Illustrated Catalog 





The Ashland Manufacturing Co. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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(ve PLAYGROUND WORKERS 
@ ms 


PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS 





—_ 
A COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 


It SAVES the cost of a PIANO. It SAVES the expense of a PIANIST. 
COLUMBIA FOLK DANCE RECORDS ARE INCOMPARABLE 
THEY EXCEL IN RHYTHM, ACCENT AND TONE QUALITY 

(All 10-inch Double-Dise Folk Dance Records 65c.) 
$3000 | THieittand Fling $3046) Gistats kal. 


Pretty Girls 


$-3001 > | $-3047, To-Day’s ‘the First 
May 


$-3002 | - 
f Ostgotapolsk: 

, S-3048 YOur Littl Girls 
$-3036 Crested Her 
$-3037 ! : $-3049 » tland Ouadrille 

( (German Clap. 
$-3038 (| $-3050 ; Rheinlander 

‘ (Germa Hopping 

(! > ttiscl $-3051 ( pea alle Ml iganok 
§-3039 ) r erect (Laudnum Bunches 

$-3052 | , hildren’s Polka. 

$-3940 } ” (Hop, Mother Annik 

y ia $-3053 i Nixie Polka. 

* te ( Tantoli, 

$-3041 i. @ \ $-3054 | llornpipe. 


THE COLUMBIA “PLAYGROUND SPECIAL” 


@ The ‘‘Playground Special’’ instrument has been adopted in 

New York City Schools. Extra loud in tone, perfect in 

h, and specially designed for out-of-doors, gymnasium, o1 
litorium use. (Send for quotations.) 






COLUMBIA 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box F 392 Woolworth Building, New York City 








Sixty Musical Games and Recreations 
By LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid 





| have read with much pleasure “Sixty Musical Games and 
Recreations,” by Laura Rountree Smith, and find them both 
interesting and instructive. Interesting from the child’s view- 
point, because he loves a story. Instructive, because it brings 
out in story form so many things that a young student must 
learn and an advanced student must know. 

Theory is generally considered dry and uninteresting by chil- 
dren as well as adults, but Miss Smith has succeeded in elimi 
nating much of the so-called “Musical Drudgery” in a very 
interesting and original manner.—F. F. Cuurcuitt, Super- 
visor of Music, State Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 











OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


150 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








EARN MONEY CAMPING TRIP 
“The Camp Fire Girls ” 


A scenic reading, with directions for staging. Suitable 
for presentation outdoors or indoors. Requires few stage 
properties and few rehearsals. Price 25 cents. 


CLARA KERN BAYLISS, - - MACOMB, ILL. 

















PLAYGROUND OUTFITS 


Swings Giant Strides Sliding Boards 
Basket-Ball Outfits 


Send for catalogue and let us estimate on your requirements 


HOWARD GEORGE 
P. O. Box 4820 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














YOUR 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
SHOULD HAVE \ 


shower mixing facitities adequate 
for capacity crowds. Separate 
shower mixer valves require too 
much time for adjustment and re- 
sult in waste of water. 


The INGHAM 


Shower Mixer 


places instant control of water tem- 
perature in hands of bather. No 
waste of steam. Therefore heat 
and fuel are saved. Costs less to 
maintain and operate than any 
other shower mixer. 

Simple and safe. Can be used 
by any child. Scalding impos- 
sible. “* Fool-proof,’” automatic, 
and self-cleaning. No repairs or 
adjustments. 


The Ingham Shower Mixer is used 
by many Municipal Playgrounds, Swim- 
ming Pools and Bath Houses. Also by 
Leading Clubs, Hotels, Gymnasiums, 
Sanitariums, Industrial Plants and Fine 
Residenc es. 


Our free illustrated booklet ‘*‘ A Good 
Mixer,” will interest you. Write for it. 


IMPERIAL BRASS 
MFG. CO. 


Dept. 766 
1200 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


au alr-m-%-1-). 
FREE 



































GIRLS’ GYMNASTIC OUTFIT AT UNITED STATES INDIAN SCHOOL 


Medart Steel Playground Apparatus 


is used extensively by the United States Government 
for Indian Schools. It is continually specified as a 
standard for quality. This is evidence of our ability to 
satisfy the most critical buyers. 

MEDART APPARATUS its unbreakable through use, 
abuse or constant exposure. It assures that safety which 
the municipality must guarantee to its children. It 
meets all the requirements of economy and safety. 

\n efficient equipment can be obtained at a moderate 
expenditure when properly planned. \Ve have accumu- 
lated a mass of data on the subject of playground equip- 
ment, which we have incorporated in our catalog “Y” 
and our interesting little booklet “My Ideal Playground.” 


Both are free for the asking. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters. Steel Lockers 
DE KALB AND PRESIDENT STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF 


DIRECTORS 


OF THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF 


SAMUEL A. AMMON 


Rosert L. BAcon 


EMMONS BLAINI 


GRENVILLE M. CLARK 


Dwicut F. Davis 


H. FINLEY 
C. M. GorTHE 


\ CHARLES A. GoopWIN 
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H E. RAYCROFT 
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RON T. SCUDDER 
EvELYN SEARS 
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Ropert H. STRONG 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 
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AMERICA, 1913-1914 


Sharpsburg, Pa 
New York City 
Chicago, III 

New York City 
Jacksonville, Fla 


St. Louis, Mo 
W. Orange, N. J 
Albany, N. ¥ 
Sacramento, Cal 


Hartford, Conn 
New York City 
Plainfield, N. J 
Portland, Me 

New York City 
Washington, D. C 
New Britain, Conn 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Boston, Mass 
New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Chicago, II1. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Providence, R I 
Princeton, N. J. 
New York City 
New York City 
,oston, Mass 
Rochester, N 7. 
Portland, Ore 
Chicago, Ill 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Madison, Wis. 
Montreal, Canada 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Denver, Colo. 





THE MODERN RECREATION CENTER 


The recreation centers of today are more 
than playgrounds; they are in fact municipal 
settlements. Playgrounds and parks with 
modern field houses situated in the heart of 
great foreign colonies should meet many of 
the needs met by other social settlements. 
Playground workers, therefore, need wider 
training than is given by the best schools of 
physical education or college courses in gym- 


nastics. 


(FrRoM THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOL 


oF Civics AND PHILANTHROPY, 1914) 














